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skins a beautiful orange-red colour. The best and
darkest of these native-dyed goatskins are fast in colour
and are unsurpassed as a material for binding books;
but although very durable, the average native-dressed
skin is carelessly prepared and the colour fades. I fear,
too, the effect of scientific progress in Nigeria, for I have
seen some skins dyed by the natives with some of the
most obnoxious aniline dyes.

Calfskin has been used for binding for many hundreds
of years, and there are many old calf bindings still in
excellent condition. The old calf used in the fifteenth
century was the skin of a beast somewhere about a year
old, and has some of the qualities of hide. The calfskins
used for binding now are those of very young animals
and, like most very immature skins, have a beautiful
surface, but little strength.

Skins of the Greenland seal have been prepared for
binding, and the leather has been highly recommended.
It has a very pleasant surface, but librarians report that,
as prepared under the Society of Arts5 specification, it
has not proved very durable.

Pigskin, as prepared for saddles, is an excellent leather
rather hard for binders to use, but when thoroughly
degreased, in order to make it flexible and take the dye
evenly, it is very unreliable, especially when pared thin.
White, alum-dressed pigskin is a beautiful leather, and
is probably the most durable material now procurable
for covering books. I use this leather for binding manu-
scripts and have found it very satisfactory, as, with use,
it takes on a pleasant ivory colour and has a smooth,
hard surface. This leather was used extensively by the
early binders, and books bound in it have come down
to us in a better condition than any other bindings.
I am experimenting with dyeing over the white surface,
and have got some very interesting results. On the